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and Gibraltar, when captured, proved inadequate, although a strategic 
gain. Marlborough appreciated this and insisted on the capture of 
Minorca as a permanent base for annoying France. In executing these 
plans, Leake was particularly important. He was not only largely re 
sponsible for relieving Londonderry and pursuing the French at La 
Hogue, but for capturing both Gibraltar and Minorca. In each in- 
stance, as well as in saving Gibraltar, he was tactful and industrious, 
although his merits, like those of his colleague, Rooke, were then little 
appreciated. 

Stephen Martin-Leake, son of Captain Stephen Martin, printed, in 
1750, a life of his uncle, but the edition was limited to fifty-one copies, 
and has long been practically inaccessible. The Navy Records Society 
thus rendered historical students a service by editing this work with an 
introduction and explanatory notes. It supplements their recent edi- 
tions of the life of Captain Martin, also by Martin-Leake, and Rooke's 
Journal. Of the three the life of Leake is the most important, raising 
the questions of Marlborough's influence and insight, Peterborough's 
achievements, and the honor of capturing Gilbraltar, Barcelona, and 
Minorca. Martin-Leake insisted that his uncle was mainly instrumental 
in capturing these places, and that neither Rooke, Peterborough, nor 
Stanhope could take away his laurels. His account is obviously biased, 
but founded on abundant source-materials left by the admiral, much of 
which he printed. The treatment is marred by an ignorance of the 
technical side of naval affairs and by atrocious English. 

New light is cast upon Queen Anne's relations with the Pretender 
and the pope. She became highly incensed because she was informed 
that the pope had assisted the Pretender's expedition against England, 
so she demanded a large indemnity on pain of bombarding Civita 
Vecchia. Fortunately Leake's attack on Minorca prevented his execut- 
ing the threat. Finally, it is strikingly evident that the navy's activity 
as a fighting machine was greatly limited by the necessity of furnishing 
convoys for merchantmen. 

Mr. Callender of the Royal Naval College at Osborne, and the author 
of several able books and articles on naval affairs, has written a valuable 
introduction, although he displays a great deal of passion and prolixity, 
which does not characterize his earlier works. In turn, he berates 
Admiral Churchill, who probably deserved it; his brother, Marlborough, 
who has been all too much reviled already; Stanhope, and above all, 
Peterborough. All merit harsh criticism, but it would have been more 
efficacious, if less heated and sarcastic. William T. Morgan. 

Les Idees Politiques en France au XVIII e Steele. Par Henri See. 
(Paris: Librairie Hachette. 1920. Pp. 264. 12 fr.) 
" The work of the political writers of the eighteenth century, as 

a whole," writes M. See, " consisted essentially in the destruction of the 
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conception of absolute authority, in the elaboration of the principle of 
the rights of man, in the proclamation of the emancipation of human 
personality " ; his volume is a demonstration of this thesis. The survey 
begins with the latter days of Louis XIV., with the writings of Fenelon 
and Saint-Simon, and ends with the brochures of 1788 and 1789. The 
influence of English literature and English institutions on French 
thought, the views of d'Argenson, Montesquieu, and Voltaire — the 
liberal school of the first half of the century — the ideas of Rousseau, 
of Diderot, of Helvetius, and d'Holbach, in the second half, and of 
Mably and Condorcet, at the end of the century, all these are passed 
in rapid review, the exposition of their ideas strengthened by a wealth 
of well-chosen extracts from their writings. A short chapter is also 
devoted to the Physiocrats. From the beginning to the end of the 
century there is a pronounced hostility to despotic government and 
privilege, and toward the end a marked growth of republican sentiment, 
strongly influenced "by the American Revolution. Here, for the first 
time, the ideas of the philosophers had abandoned the domain of specula- 
tion and had been applied to reality. " It was, then, natural that they 
should acquire in the land of their origin a much greater power of 
propaganda." On reading the brochures of 1789, it is noteworthy that 
nothing is left of the old absolutist conception of the state ; the ideas of 
the philosephers have prevailed. "The state no longer represents the 
king, but the nation." Montesquieu and English institutions were less 
in favor than they had been in the first half of the century; the idea 
of the separation of the powers of government had displaced the Eng- 
lish idea of checks. Democratic doctrine had made great progress and 
the influence of Rousseau was very marked at the outbreak of the 
revolution. " One was preoccupied less with creating a constitutional 
monarchy than with establishing a regime that would permit the nation 
to manifest its will and to exercise its rights. The principle of national 
sovereignty began to dominate men's minds. ... If the men of '89 were 
not the servile disciples of the thinkers of the eighteenth century, if 
they showed themselves above all things occupied with present circum- 
stances, they were, none the less, imbued with the philosophical doc- 
trines. . . . One may not say," concludes M. See, " that the ideas of the 
eighteenth century directly provoked the French Revolution, but they 
acted powerfully upon the mind of the generation that accomplished 
the greatest transformation known to history." 

The value of M. See's volume is not found in the presentation of 
fresh information concerning the writers passed in review, or concern- 
ing the influence of England and America on France. The novelty of 
his work is found in the synthesis, and even the connoisseurs of the 
period may read it with profit, because of the skilful manner in which 
he groups the political criticism of the age, shows its chief character- 
istics and changes, and relates it all to the literature of 1789. The book 
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is not the work of a novice. M. See has to his credit valuable studies 
on Diderot, Fenelon, Voltaire, and Saint-Simon, the first dating back to 
1897. The volume will be extremely valuable to one wishing to be 
orientiert on the eighteenth century and very suggestive in the way of 
topics for further investigation, such as the influence of the American 
Revolution on French thought and the influence of the ideas of the 
eighteenth-century writers on the brochures of 1788 and 1789, subjects 
that were simply touched upon by M. See. 

Fred Morrow Fling. 

Dupleix et I'Inde Frangaise, 1722-1741. Par Alfred Martineau, 
Ancien Gouverneur des Etablissements Franqais dans I'Inde. 
( Paris : fidouard Champion. 1920. Pp. xi, 534.) 

There has been for some time a growing interest in the life of 
Dupleix and a rapidly increasing knowledge of the subject. Until 
about 1880 the information regarding that great figure of eighteenth- 
century colonial history was relatively scanty and derived in large part 
from his opponents the English. Aside from the life of Cultru, the 
decade 1881-1891, however, saw the appearance of no less than five 
works concerning him: Hamont's Dupleix d'apres sa Correspondance 
Inedite, Castonnet's two volumes on his " expeditions and his projects " 
and on his fall, Dehaisnes's Notes Biographiques et Historiques, and 
Malleson's well-known Life in the Rulers of India series. Thereafter 
there was a long period of relative silence, broken only by Guenin's 
Dupleix, in 1908, the Marquis de Nozelle's monograph on Dupleix's 
defense of Pondicherry (1909), and the subsidiary volumes of the 
memoirs of Dupleix's native secretary or factor (dubash) Ananda 
Ranga Pillai, "the Indian Pepys", a too little known work of great 
interest. Now suddenly and almost simultaneously appear two consider- 
able works, Mr. Dodwell's Dupleix and Clive, in English, and M. Mar- 
tineau's Dupleix et I'Inde Frangaise, 1722-1/41. 

Of these the latter is at once more extensive — for this is but the first 
of three volumes promised — and the most informative, if not the most 
scholarly, which has yet appeared. As the work of the director of 
the ministry of the colonies, and former governor of the French estab- 
lishments in India, it commands special attention, not only from the 
unusual qualifications of its author to treat such a subject, but from his 
unusual opportunities for securing material for such a work. The idea 
of writing this book, he tells us, came to him during a visit to Pondi- 
cherry, and though he disclaims any ambition to produce a study " defini- 
tive et sans appel ", it is apparent that if his design is carried to com- 
pletion, as we may venture to hope it will be, it will provide certainly 
the most comprehensive and minute account of the great French empire- 
builder which has yet appeared. 

The present volume covers the little known period from Dupleix's 
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